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LED BY THE NOSE. 


UntTIL the elections in France are over, little 
can de said with regard to the politics of the 
country. If the people are allowed to record 
their votes uninfluenced by the priesthood and 
MacMahon’s bayonets, there is certain to be an 
overwhelming majority for the continuance of 
a republican form of government; but then it 
is questionable if an obstinate and ignorant 
bigot like the soldier-president will not find 
some means of defeating the expressed will of 
the people, or boldly ignore their voice, and 
proclaim himself dictator. 

MacMahon’s latest manifesto is a disgrace to 
France and civilization. Such a declaration 
by the rulers of semi-barbarous countries like 
Russia and Turkey might be expected, but not 
in France—France, the supposed centre of en- 
lightenment, progress and refinement. Its ex- 
periences have been bitter enough, and it ought 
to profit by them. Do Frenchmen wish to be 
slaves? If not, let them resolutely, once and 
forever, shake off the incubus of the miserable 
contending monarchical factions, the cunning, 
demoralizing and retrogressive clerical party, 
and, above all, let them relegate the wooden- 
headed MacMahon to the barrack-room whence 
he came, and establish a republic on the model 
of our own. 

Individuals must no longer have influence to 
sway the destinies of nations of intelligence. 
The days of hero-worship are numbered. Em- 
perors, Kings, Princes, Popes, Nobles and Mar- 
shals are ceteris paribus no better and usually 
worse than other men. They remain, wisely in 
some instances, but after all only interesting as 
relics of a barbaric age. 








CONKLING AS MEPHISTOPHELES. 


on 
“;HE great New York Senator has declared 
res open war against the administration. ‘The 

* Republican party in this State has prac- 
tically fallen to pieces, the fiery eloquence of 
Conkling at the Rochester convention having 
done the business. ‘Ihe Democrats in the States 
elections will have it all their own way, for 
Republican opposition is now hopeless. Conk- 
ling is wroth—very wroth with Mr. Hayes, as 
he calls him. He feels that he has been ignored 
and altogether hardly used. 

Hayes certainly owes his present position, 
if not directly, at least indirectly, to Conkling. 
Now Conkling, although an orator and some- 
thing of a statesman, has in common with his 
fellow-creatures a good supply of the quality 
known as human nature. 

For his services to Hayes he naturally ex- 
pected a guid pro quo. He thought that his 
patronage ought to be greater than ever; he 
thought that those who filled offices under his 
auspices would at least be safe from removal or 
censure. But Mr. Hayes was of a different 
opinion, and said in fact: “ I] am going to run 
this government in my own fashion in spite of 
Senator Conkling or anybody else—it is my own 
business if I do right or wrong.” 

The Marguerite Solid South is an accom- 
plished fact. Faust Hayes woos her and his 
suit is apparently not distasteful to the substan- 
tial creature, while Mephistopheles Conkling 
insidiously eyes the pair and mentally arranges 
for the day of reckoning; for although he made 
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such an attachment possible, he did not think 
that his Faust would leave so great a man out 
in the cold. 

The great Senator is evidently not to be com- 
forted, and so wreaks his x engeance on his party. 











HERALD ENTERPRISE. 


WE admire enterprise especially in our favor- 
ite journal, the AHera/d. ‘The only trouble is 
that it is too reticent and never tells its readers 
how enterprising it really is. Why this modesty? 
Except in an occasional allusion to Stanley and 
the London Daily Zelegraph, we should never 
have known what Stanley really has done. It 
appears that he not only walked across Africa, 
and discovered that the Moning Congou ran 
in the Mumbo Jumbo, and were really one and 
the same thing, but was the first to double the 
Cape of Good Hope, to find the North West 
passage; not to mention the discovery of the 
continent of America, which feat up to the 
present time has been falsely attributed to 
Christopher Columbus. 

But these things are trifles compared to other 
achievements. Every inhabitant of Central 
Africa can now buy the /radd for three cents, 
notwithstanding the protestations of the native 
news agents, especially those interested in the 
Ujiji Sun. The now happy inhabitants revel 
in pork and beans and buckweat cakes, which 
make them better citizens and Christians— and 
Stanley has done all this. 

Why doesn’t Jim Bennett tell us these things 
instead of leaving us to find them out? 





VERY POLITICAL NOTES. 





THE Republican campaign is making haste 
too slowly in Ohio to please Secretary Sherman. 
Poor man—he can’t canvass himself—Civil 
Service Reform forbid!—but, of course, it 
doesn’t matter much, as the State is bound to 
go Republican—provided the Democrats don’t 
pull too many votes. 

Grorce L. Catiin, the great American 
humorist, was one of the vice-presidents of the 
New Jersey Republican Convention. Good 
jokes are too much for New Jersey, and will 
kill his party quicker than Jersey Lightning. 

SEcRETARY Evarts and Richard Grant White 
are daily in close consultation. Evarts has run 
short on Every-day English, and White has 
the contract for a fresh supply. 

REPUBLICANS who differ from Conkling say 
to him: ‘“‘ Shake not thy gory locks at me—- 
we’re ashamed of you—you’ve bust up the 
whole machine!” 

ConkLING called Grant a statesman. 
will be news for Grant. 


This 





Puckerings. 





Ir must fill the soul of the average boy with 
some idea of the grandur of civilization when, 
after he has smoked his first cigar, he reflects 
on the versatility of the common wood-shed, 
and its adaptability to his own purposes and to 
those of the old man. 





THERE are no spring flowers blooming now, 
and when the gushing maiden wants to gush, 
she has to fall back on a reference to the hectic 
flush on the face of nature. And the ex- 
periences young man replies that it is very 
beautiful, but adds unfeelingly that a flush beats 
two pair. 





From all we can hear, we judge there has 
been a convention at Rochester. All in favor 
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FICKLE creatures of caprice that we are! 
Why is it that we do not flaunt our straw hat 
in the face of the world with that graceful pride 
with which we posed it on our classic brow but 
six short months ago? Is it we who have 
changed, or is it the hat? ; 





THE farmer who took a few select boarders, 
just for company during the summer, sits down 
and counts his gains, andsmiles. ‘Then, in the 
fullness of his heart he resolves to celebrate the 
season by a grand blow-out, and he goes into 
the back-kitchen with the hired man, and they 
have a pint of sweet cider and two straws. 


Wuat is the use of being a great-grandson 
of a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
like John S. Morton, if a fellow isn’t allowed 
to be independent enough to issue all the fraud- 
ulent stock he pleases? One might just as well 
have landed at Castle Garden, or have been 
born in the Sixth Ward. 





HE was boasting of his ancestors; but the 
friend to whom he was boasting turned his 
stirring words to ridicule. Finally he got ex- 
cited. He faced his companion and said: 
** Your descendants won’t be proud of their 
ancestor, I’ll warrant you.” 

‘**] shan’t have any descendants,” the other 
exclaimed triumphantly. ‘ And then, when 
they grow up, won't they be mad at me because 
they never had a chance to be born ?” . 

That argument in its brilliant confusion 
settled the whole business. 


” 





THE intelligent visitor who takes a seat in 
your easy-chair and then begins telling you all 
the news you have read in yesterday’s papers, 
is an interesting and agreeable companion who 
ought to be encouraged. 


WHILE the papers are so full of terrible evi- 
dences of man’s inhumanity to man, and sorrow 
sits gloomily beside the hearth-stones of the 
homes of so many thousands, it’s a comfort to 
know that the iniquitous bell-punch of Virginia 
has not wormed its way into the classic realms 
of the North. 





WE beg leave to acknowledge receipt of com- 
plimentary seats for the approaching transit of 
Venus in 1882, for which we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Prof. Gray, the well-known ad- 
vance-agent. We take pleasure in commend- 
ing the entertainment, which is high-toned and 
intellectual, and contains nothing that can 
bring a blush to the cheek of the most fastidi- 
ous. Tickets not used the first night will be 
good for the second representation, December 
23rd, A. D. 2204. 





THE EARTH moves 1,112 miles a minute. A 
man can not keep up the pace, but it is safe to 
assume that he strikes about that figure when 
he sits down on a pin, and the pin telephones 
to his nervous centres that its point is where 
its head ought to be. 





MINISTER Noyes has leased a house belong- 
ing to the ex-Empress Eugénie, in the rue 
Caillot, Paris. And when the kitchen boiler 
busts, and the dumb-waiter refuses to work, the 
representative of the United States addresses a 
memorandum to his land lady, and informs her 
that if the chaudiére de la cuisine isn’t promptly 
fixed into, and if she can’t sendsome one to re- 
garder into the garcon muet, there is likely to 
be a froidness in the diplomatic relations of the 





of this proposition say ‘‘ Aye.” 











two great republics. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN EXCURSION. 


HIS is going to be a story of love. 
They were two. 
They had to be more than one, from the 
very fact that they is plural. 
He was tall, handsome, and picturesque. 
She was tall, likewise handsome, and pic- 
turesquely more so. 
Satiated with the sweets of city festivities, 
this pair determined on an excursion. 
Not a wild, unrestrained flight into the realms 
of ecstatic extravagance, where heart loves heart 
to the tune of ten dollars a day, nor into fresh 
fields extremely fresh, or pastures too new to be 


tatious, yet effective sort. 
They went to Manhattan Beach. 


ingly, and the balmy air of autumn held forth 
pleasant inducements for a sail. 

They took the steamer ‘‘ Norwalk.” 

On this same steamer a weak-kneed youth 
with a very high collar and a very paie face had 
also taken passage. 

This errant juvenile wore a gleaming necktie 
and a pusillanimous smile. 

When he saw the picturesque pair taking a 
seat on one side of the boat, prepared to enjoy 
the view of the scenery, he so placed his flaming 
tie and his smile that they directly encountered 
the eye of the lady. 

She did not seem much entranced by their 
double-barreled sweetness, for she did not long 
feast her sight upon them; but, turning to her 
escort, and pointing with bewildering grace 
north-east of the weak-kneed youth, she said in 


“What a charming out-look! Isn’t it, dear ?” 
Her companion responded with becoming 
alacrity : 


And the week-kneed youth shifted his tie 
and his smile a little north by north-west, and | 
once more encountered the lady’s eye—rather | 
sideways, as it were. | 

But the eye did not beam encouragingly, and | 
the young man winced just a little wince. 

“She is stunning!” he said to himself, and | 
his look fairly expressed that he would have laid | 
at her feet all the proud treasures of earth within | 
his convenient reach, to have won a sweet reci- | 
procating smile. 


But thus far, in the history of his young 
career, there was no reciprocation to speak of. 

The picturesque pair sat in calm enjoyment 
on the lea side of the boat, and the music of 
the band on board fell sweetly on their ears. 

_The musicians were discoursing the “‘ Wed- 
ding Bells.” Ah! She hummed a bar in soft 
accompaniment. 

He hummed a bar. 

‘They two hummed two bars a piece. 

The weak-kneed youth with the flaming tie 
and the elevated collar, catching a few notes from 
her throat, as they glided out into the balmy 
breeze, and buried themselves in ethereal no- 
thingness, awoke to a sense of responsive duty. 

And he warbled back half a bar on his ac- | 
count. 

But that was a misguided warble. 

The tones landed in the gentleman’s ear, and 
he turned and saw the young man with the 
smile. 

This time there was a more visible wince. 
— the necktie trembled to its very foufida- 

ion. 

But the gallant and picturesque hero merely | 
smiled a disdainful smile, and magnanimously | 
turned away. 

The lady would have turned too, only she 
hadn’t been looking. 

That’s where she got ahead of her escort. 

But the young man was persevering and des- 
perate. He had been smitten; and all the ter- 











sociable; but an excursion of a quiet, unosten- | 


The gay and festive clam beckoned smil- | 


rapturous tones: | vest that needed pulling down, pulled them out 


** Magnificent!” | clutched a waiter vigorously by the coat-collar 


| small-caps, and he read it accordingly: 


| acquaintance ?” 
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| rors of life, yawning like nine thousand abysses 
| before the eyes of an ordinary mortal, became 
| metamorphosed into as many prospective de- 
lights to the imagination of a smitten young 
man. 


cognized by the divine creature, whose voice 
lured him as the Lorelei’s did the sailers on the 
Rhine. 

But the picturesque lady clung affectionately 
to the side of her companion, and was proof 
against the wiles of the infatuated youth with 
the collar and the smile. 

They arrived at Bay Ridge, and took the cars 
for Manhattan Beach. 

The young man was on hand. He lost no 
| time. 
| He had a vague, dim consciousness that he 
was making a blooming donkey of himself; but, 
| if he had, he couldn’t help it. He rather gloried 
| in the fact. 
| He was striving in a noble cause. 

Ere long the picturesque pair had arrived at 

| the hotel on Manhattan Beach, and were eating 

| clams with that tact, energy, grace, precision— 
not to say eloguence—which are essential attri- 

| butes of native and distinguished Americans. 

| The young man watched them from afar. 

| When I say ‘‘ them” I mean one of them. 

| But he was not watched in return. 

| In fact, there was absence of watch on the 

| other side that was extremely painful. 


| He grew desperate to the wildest degree. 
| He rose in his seat and’ sat down again. He 
| twisted vigorously over his upper lip, where his 
| moustache was expected to be. He hummed, 

hawed, stuck his thumbs in the loopholes of his 


again; whistled a dyspeptic hymn; ordered a 
drink; threw glances, overtly but vehemently, 
| over towards the gentle clam-eater, and finally 


and whispered in his ear. 

The waiter, being a very intelligent young 
aristocrat, clutched his idea in a minute. He 
also clutched a dollar-bill. 

This little interlude, as it happened, was 
observed by the festive clam-eater of masculine 
persuasion. 

In a few minutes more the waiter had placed 
a bit of paper into the lady’s hand, and his face 
wore an expectant look. 1 

But his expectancy, as compared to that of 
the far-off young man, dwindled into wretched 
insignificance. 

The young man’s hopefulness was mingled 
with fear. 

The waiter preserved a stoical exterior that 
would have gladdened the soul of Epictetus, 
and waited for his reply. 

The picturesque lady, on receipt of the note, 
handed it, with indisturbed tranquility and cha- 
racteristic grace, to her companion. 

He took it equally tranquilly, not for a mo- 
ment forgetting his picturesqueness. 

He carefully opened the closely-folded note, 
and read what it contained. He saw. how the 
writing teemed with the fervor of italics and 


“Is it possible, at all POSSIBLE, to make your 


Then he turned to the waiter, and said gent- 
ly, almost kindly: 

‘‘ Tell the party who sent you with this that 
if, on our return to New York, he can give me 
satisfactory reference, and, in short, prove that 
he is a gentleman whose acquaintance would be 
worth cultivating, I shall take great pleasure in 
giving him an introduction to my wife.” 

That mildness was too much for the waiter. 

If the husband had risen in his might and 
trampled upon him, he should have felt elate 
with joy in comparison to his feelings at that 
moment. He tried to look contented, but he 


He continued in his frantic efforts to be re- | 
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He bowed in meek submission, paused for 
an instant, and then made a blind rush for the 
young man who had bribed him with that dol- 
lar into this uncomfortable errand. 

He fell upon him and told him the answer. 

Visibly, the starch oozed out of that young 
man’s shirt-collar. His very sleeve-buttons 
seemed to wilt. 

“< His wife!” 

With a harrowing cry, he ordered two drinks 
at once. And then he ordered two more. 

_ He underwent a process of systematic intox- 
ication. 

When the picturesque pair went home, the 
young man was nowhere to be seen. 

1 said, when I set out to relate these facts, 
that I was going to tell a story of love. I find 
that the devotion was only one-sided. But no 
matter. 

I may add, however, and the intelligent 
reader will admit, that the course of love, even 
when it isn’t true, runs as crooked as the other 
kind. 








Savinc the look which a mother bends on her 
new born babe, there is nothing in nature so 
sweet and spiritual as the smile of placid con- 
tent, indicative of a sense of duty fulfilled, 
which illumines the features of the Third avenue 
rough, after he has assisted in gutting a Chinese 
laundry and laying out the Chinaman. 


Answers for the Anetous. 





PENDENT.—Drop. 

EuGENn10o.—Your poem is not accepted. 

HASELTINE.—Go and see her yourself. 

JAYHAWK.—Wrap the mantle of eternal silence about 
you,!and lie down to pleasant dreams. 

E. R. W., Pirtspurc.—Please send on check for fu- 
neral expenses of the two members of our staff who read 
those paragraphs of yours. 

WiLu1AM G.—Find a vacant berth in some first-clas 
traveling circus. It is better—far better—than trying to 
be a poet on your present capital. 

JASPER.—There is a limit to human endurance, young 
man, and writing paragraphs will enable you to find out 
the precise locality of that limit quicker than anything 
else you could do. 

Younc MANn.—You say you are prematurely bald. 
That is one reason more why you should be cautious, 
very cautious. One more joke like that and you will be 
snatched cleaner than a bare-backed egg-shell. 

James WiLtTon.—We do not like to tell a man tosoak 
his head—but, oh! if you would only cool your aching 
brow in the sombre billows of Lethe! You want to allay 
that “* feverish unrest ” to which you allude so pathetically 
in your poem, 

LEILA.—Marry that young man who—we ave sure of 
it—is hanging around you, beseeching the gift of your 
hily-white hand. For then, Leila, the festive baby will 
waltz in between you and the poetical aspirations which 
at present dim the radiant beauty of your character. 

De Vries.—Your sketch is a meritorious production, 
but it lacks some of the chief essentials of American hu- 
mor. There is no mention of a watermelon in it, and 
not the faintest reference to the cat-teaser. The scene is 
not laid in the wood-shed, and your hero is not a mar- 
ried man who comes home intoxicated. We fear your 
paragraphic education has been neglected. 

CARLo DE C.—Just at present we are not publishing 
highly interesting stories about beautiful young maidens 
whose cruel guardians compel them to marry bold, bad 
men; and who, rather than be faithless to the young gen- 
tleman with the ebon moustache, leap from the battle- 
ments of lofty watch-towers, and turn into ghosts, and 
wander around on damp nights. No, Carlo, we are not 





couldn’t. 


publishing that kind of story. 
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AND YET. 


ye would not think her cheeks were blooming 


roses ; 
No line of pearls her beaming smile discloses; 
No delicate perfumes around her hover; 
And yet I love her; 


She rivals not the sun in dazzling brightness; 

She steps not like the fawn with fairy lightness; 

Her eyes resemble not the stars above her; 
And yet I love her! 


No waving tresses fall in rich profusion; 

No classic form, half hidden by illusion,—- 

No brilliant fancy could I e’er discover; 
And yet I love her! 


For she is truly sensible and good; 

And all the charms that make true womanhood 

Unite in her; and she loves me moreover; 
And so I love her! 


Besides that, she’s my muvver. 


Wo. CULLEN LONGFELLOW. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER IX. 

How WASHINGTON CAME TO BE WASHINGTON. — 
OHIO WALTZES TO THE FRONT.—LOUISIANA 
JOINS THE Boys. — HAMILTON Is BurR’D.—- 
CONSIDERABLE CUSSEDNESS ALL ROUND. 


=m 
q (PIKE a great number of alleged banks of 


the present day, some sort of capital was 

wanting, and as the banks of the Potomac 
appeared to be rather more malarially adapted 
for the site of a capital than any other locality, 
the city of Washington loomed up. 

Jefferson achieved an immense success at 
Ford’s Theatre, on Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
the character of Rip Van Winkle, which made 
him extremely popular with all classes of poli- 
ticians. 

The century was still rather young (1802), 
but Ohio, who sniffed afar off up the stream of 
time the loaves and fishes of future fat offices, 
thought it expedient to have a finger in the 
Union pie. She put several fingers in that pie, 
and what is more, kept them there, and doubt- 
less, in course of time, will succeed in getting 
both hands comfortably fixed. Such energy 
and patriotism are worthy of the highest admi- 
ration, and place Ohio on a lofty pinnacle of 
fame. 

One of the chief objects of government is 
the happiness of the governed; and if that end 


is gained by obtaining an office under the gov- |. 


ernment, the mystic problem of life is solved— 
at least such is the Ohio doctrine. 

Louisiana belonged to France in those days. 
It was very much in the same place it is now. 
It liked the location, and didn’t care to move. 
Jefferson guessed he’d avoir des affaires with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and buy a few corner-lots 
from him, just as a little spec. 

‘* Avez-vous des lots de torner ?” said Jeff to 
Bony. 

** Non, Monseer,”’ replied the great French- 
man, “je n’ai pas des lots de corner; mais I 
have un bon piece of territory of a million 
miles de square, which I will you let have for 
fifteen million de dollars of notre great-grand- 
sons.’ . 

** C’est fait,” exclaimed Jefferson, ‘‘ but buyer 
thirty on a margin; for if it’s a put and call, 
and not a straddle, what will become of the 
bears who are bulling the market in the com- 
pound interest of the Granger stocks ?” 


PUCK. 





‘* C’est very vrai,” gloomily remarked Bony, 
who took the money, and handed over Miss 
Louisiana. 


NAPOLEON BRINGS LOUISIANA TO MARKET. 
(From a picture promised but not drawn by Keppler.) 


Just at this period, the history of our country 
was enlivened by the duel between Aaron 
Burr, who afterwards went into the traitor bus- 
iness, and Alexander Hamilton, who retired 
from business permanently after the duel. 

This duel was an important event in the his- 
tory of the United States. It was a still more 
important event in the history of Mr. Hamilton. 

These two patriots, Messrs. Hamilton and 
Burr, felt that something exciting was needed, 
to stir up the newspapers and make things lively 
generally. Consequently they determined to 
immolate themselves for the public weal, and 
get up a rousing good fight. There was no 
Turko-Russian difficulty in those days, conse- 
quently they couldn’t quarrel over a war-map. 
They therefore did the next best thing. They 
adjourned to the nearest inn, and sat down and 
looked at each other. Mr. Hamilton began 
the fray by remarking, in a loud and distinct 
voice: 

‘¢ Your maternal grandmother was a gorilla.” 

‘¢ Withdraw the observation, sir,” said Mr. 
Burr, with warmth; “‘ gorillas are of but one 
sex. There are no female gorillas.” 

‘‘ There are,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

‘‘ There are not, sir,’”’ said Mr. Burr. 

‘‘It is immaterial, in any case,” remarked 
Mr. Hamilton, “‘ for they will not be discovered 
for fifty years yet.” 

‘*T am satisfied with your apology, my noble 
friend,” burst out Mr. Burr, enthusiastically 
grasping Mr. Hamilton’s hand. 

‘But this,” said the latter gentleman, “ is 
not getting to business. Permit me to observe 
that your pigtail is a disgrace to civilization.” 

“It is,” said Mr. Burr. 

‘‘ Will you call me a son of a gun?” cried 
the now exasperated Mr. Hamilton. 

‘IT don’t mind saying that you are a wall- 
eyed moss-bunker,” ventured Mr. Burr. 

“You are a thief and a liar, and a Transy]l- 
vanian heretic,’”’ Mr. Hamilton went on. 

‘“*No compliments, pray, my dear friend,” 
was Mr. Burr’s reply to this brilliant sally. 

‘* You are a dog and a sycophant and a trai- 
tor,” continued Mr. Hamilton. 

«© Am I?” inquired Mr. Burr. 

‘* And: I have seen you eating custard-pie 
with a fork,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

‘« Enough, sir,” thundered Mr. Burr, rising 
in anger; ‘“‘this insult can be wiped out only 
with blood!” 

They accordingly agreed to wipe at the ear- 
liest opportunity, and seconds were appointed 
to assist in the operation. 

It is with the feeling that we are chronicling 
a blot on the fair fame of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that we record the fact that the two com- 
batants selected Hoboken for the locality of 
the wipe. 

This was indeed disgraceful. Had they 
chosen Gowanus, or Yorkville, or some other 
civilized region, there might have been a dig- 
nity, a respectability about the death of the 
man least handy with his weapon—he might 





have got a decent start to the celestial duelling- 








grounds. But where a man expects to go to 
who selects Jersey as a place to die in, we don’t 
know. ‘That is where they went, however. In 
the tender opalescent light of a springtide 
dawn, they wandered over into the Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken, and prepared for the deadly 
fray. 

The second with the longest legs was selected 
to mark out twenty-four paces. Then opera- 
tions were brought to an unexpected stop by 
the- discovery that no member of the party pos- 
sessed a white handkerchief with which to give 
the signal. 

After considerable search, Mr. Hamilton, 
who had been something of a dandy in his early 
youth, managed to find a red bandanna in his 
coat-tail pocket. 

This was ruled out as unfair according to 
the laws of the duello. 

It was proposed to use the thumb and fore- 
finger, as the most natural substitute for the 
handkerchief. 

But it was finally decided to infringe upon 
the strict letter of the law and use the red 
bandanna, which was accordingly hung on the 
end of a ten-foot pole held by one of the 
seconds. 

Mr. Hamilton had been delicate and in- 
clined to influenza in his youth. ; 

The handkerchief was then dropped, and 
Mr. Burr gave Mr. Hamilton an opportunity 
to lie down on the ground and say his last 
words. 

Mr. Hamilton had sat up all the previous 
night thinking over those last words. He had 
come to the ground undecided. He was not 
quite sure whether it would be best to sit up on 
his elbow and murmur: “ E Pluribus Unum,” 
or whether it would be the cheese to lie on his 
back and shout: ‘‘ Sic Semper Tyrannis!” 

He would probably have concluded to say, 
‘‘E Pluribus Unum”? if time had been allowed 
him. But the whole affair transpired with such 
extraordinary rapidity that he had no chancé 
to make any further remark than ‘Gol swizzle 
it: what’s struck me?” before he floated over 
the boundary line of things material into the 
illimitable realms of the spirit. 

It may be as well to state here that Mr. 
Hamilton died. 

Britons had boasted that they never, never 
would be slaves. Americans hadn’t; but pre- 
ferred trying the experiment on negro Africans. 
But now some of them found how it was them- 
selves, for Barbary fellows who were in the pi- 
rate business captured, bought and sold them 
according to the then most approved American 
style of black ivory transactions. 

Yankee Doodle didn’t like it; and being 
strong enough to object effectually—which is 
sometimes a necessary qualification to object at 
all—soon brought to bay the Bey of Tripoli. 


THE BARBARY BLACK-GUARDS PUNISHED. 
(From a Chromo.) 


[To be continued. | 
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"WHAT GOETH ON AT PRESENT. 


ee now the foolish woman getteth her a 


_— 


seltzer-jug, and putteth pictures there- 
upon; yea, with decalcomanie doth she 
put small Dutch pictures on it. And when it 
js done, she setteth it on the mantel in her best 
room, where it. may be seen of all men. 


may take it to the uttermost part of the back- 


yard and cast it down, and annihilate that selt- | 


zer-jug forever. And the woman taketh the 
price of her handiwork, and is content. For 
she goeth up-stairs into the attic, and she layeth 
her hand upon the blacking-jar, and she is con- 
soled for the seltzer-jug that is not. 

And in these days, moreover, the husband 
who is also a father ariseth about the seven- 
teenth hour of the night, and goeth unto the 
closet on the left-hand side of the chimney, 
and seeketh long for the bottle of goose-oil. 
And he findeth it not; nay, rather he setteth 
his foot upon a tack. And there is silence in 


heaven for the space of half an hour, and the | 


recording angel taketh down the remarks of 
that man in short-hand. 

And in these times shall it come to pass that 
the fiaker who nath stood all summer on the 
sidewalk in Fourteenth Street returneth to his 
home in Chillicothe, and the place in the stock 
that knew him once knoweth him again. And 
he taketh a benefit, and he causeth his mana- 
ger to write upon his bills ‘‘ Late of the Union 
Square, New York.” And thereby he prevari- 
cateth, and saith the thing which is not true, 
and steepeth his soul in falsehood and iniquity. 

Yea, and in these days waltzeth the festive 
barber to the front. For when the summer 
was upon us, and it was exceeding hot, he kept 
an ice-cream saloon; and the young men and 
maidens met in his halls, and rejoiced and 
made merry, and said: ‘‘ We will wed, and we 
twain will be one flesh. Selah!” And nowhe 
scrapeth the countenance of the young married 
man close, and he shingleth his hair, and he 
leaveth the smallest chance for a grip that may 
be. And by the like manner of good works 
seeketh he to atone for the evil that was done 
at his hands. But it shall avail him not. 


And now, furthermore, when the winter is | 


come, the iniquitous bar-keeper, being privily 


incited by them that go up and down crying | 


against wine and against strong drink, doth put 
ice Over against his lager, and maketh it cold, 


that it chilleth the bowels of him that drinketh | 


it. But there shall be no rest for that bar- 
keeper; neither in the heaven, nor on the earth, 
nor in the warm places under the earth. And 
his soul shall go down into outer darkness, and 
be lost utterly, and no man shall look for it; and 
there shall be an end of that bar-keeper. Selah! 

And at this season doth the maiden from 
Vassar leave her home and return again unto 
the abode of wisdom. And the hand-maiden 
entereth into her chamber and gathereth up 
the chewing-gum that her mistress leaveth be- 
hind her. And of the fragments that remain 
shall she take up seven baskets-full, and with it 
one measure of hair-pins. 

And in these days one man goeth about 
through the land and mourneth, and refuseth 
comfort. He hideth himself in strange places, 
and he looketh not upon the face of his fellow. 
And all men shun him, and fly from him, and 
mock him, and cast him forth. For the curse 
of the straw-hat is upon him; and he shooteth 
it not, for he hath no money wherewith to 
shoot. 


A MOTION is in order for the annihilation of 
the street-car conductor who, when you get into 
the car with a young lady, takes your quarter 
with a demoniac grin, and gives you fifteen cents 
change in one cent pieces. 


And | 
when the husband of that woman returneth to | 
his home, he giveth her five dollars, that he | 


| 
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AN IDYLL OF SWITZERLAND. 





This is a picture from Switzerland, 
Which it requires some slight explanation and illustration, as it were, to understand. 


A touching scene in a rustic idyll: ; 
| The youth with a fancy coat on is enamored of the young woman standing by the lager-bier seidel. 


See, he beseeches his sweetheart’s grace, 
| For he drives the Swiss equivalent of an express wagon, and she has just remarked that she believes 
he is flirting with a girl in some other place. 


In her dainty apron she drops a tear, 
And he requests her to dry up, politely, even plaintively, but with a rising inflection that intimates 
that if she doesn’t comply he will feel himself justified in getting 
up and walking off on his ear. 


She will weep, upbraid, but forgive at last; 
For he incidentally remarks that he knows how to make his information solid with regard to that 
girl at the other end of the other end of the route, and actually 
proposes to get into the wagon and drive off fas?. 


And see, she smiles; her face is bright’ning; 

Though we are free to remark that if we were as comfortable-looking a girl as.that one, we wouldn’t 
brighten, to speak of, for any young man got up like a combined 
opéra-bouffe tenor and ring-master in a one-horse circus struck 
by lightning. 


Oh, Love, by how many crosses vex’t! ~ 


But she has dead wood on this young man, all the same; in the first place because she is between 
him and the lager, and in the second place because there is in the 
heart of youth an indefinable mystic attraction toward the good, 
the true and the beautiful, which exerts its sway—continuation 
in our next. 


Oh, Love, thou rulest grandly, imperiously ; 








(But this picture is altogether too ridiculous to be treated seriously.) 
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OUR NATURALIZED BOUFFISTE, AS «LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT.” 
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PUCK’S STAGE SKETCHES. 





VI. 


OUR NATURALIZED BOUFFISTE. 
“a leallies 
i is not many years since Opéra Bouffe 
, wandered hitherward over the sea, to take 
=> possession of her cis-atlantic realms. 

She came, a grand and gracious monarch, 
with sweet music, songs and dancing, with fair 
hand-maidens and humorous old men, erotic 
tenors and jolly baritones, to establish here her 
artistic court of misrule. 

Various vice-regal representatives she has 
left us since then—Frenchwomen ugly and 
little, full of chic and abandon; Frenchwomen 
large and languishing, beautiful and incom- 
petent; Frenchwomen who could sing and 
couldn’t act; Frenchwomen who could act and 
couldn’t sing—Tostée, Irma, Silly, and, best of 
all, the plump and petite diva who has won 
herself a place in the heart of America as our 
own naturalized prima donna. 





, of Autumn weigh down our spirits; she is with 


- hommes sont bétes!”*to a baritone who,. re- 


. —for the diva winks. 
‘credited with some small ways and fashions 








In the years that have passed since ‘her com- 
ing, she has grown perhaps less petite; certainly 
no less plump, and always more and more our 
own. 

Even jealous Paris, recognizing our superior 
claims, yields her up to us. Havana is our 
only rival in her affections; and Havana will 
not much longer seek to tear her from us and 
leave us desolate. 

Twice a year she enters our gates. When the 
spring violets are budding; when the wanton 
lapwing gets himself another coat, and the 
average young man goes the lapwing a full suit 
better in the item of dress, when the blasé 
theatre-goer begins to grow weary of the tinsel 
triumphs of histrionism, our Naturalized Prima 
Donna flits in from the provinces, and brightens 
up the scene with the airy brilliancies of Offen- 
bach and Lecocq. And when the leaden days 


Sus agaifi, Singing, “Oh, mon Dieu, que les 


LOVE IS THE SAME. 
fone a 
d) (@OVE is the same wherever we find it. 


— In our Caucasian ignorance and self- 


the arcane dynamics, as it were, of the tender 
passion. 


animal. We cannot realize that the aboriginal 
inhabitant of Central Africa feels the same 
subtle emotion that agitates our own hearts 
when they are first stirred by the influence of 
the opposite sex. 

Yet, such is the fact. The only difference be- 
tween the two races lies in the fact that we have 
an adequate system of expression for our feel- 
ings, and the Central African has not. 

Is it necessary to prove or explain this 
assertion? Let us glance for one moment at a 
specimen scene of African courtship. 

It is evening on the southern branch of the 
Nishi-Nishi, near its junction with the Dzi- 
Djamba. 

The strange indefinable, tender influences of 
the gloaming (it gloams in Central Africa just 
as well as it does here) have overpowered the 
susceptible spirit of the youthful Nshiego 
Mboudje, the promising young warrior. 

He loves—madly loves—adores, in fact—the 
beautiful and accomplished Djijisuma, the 
fairest maiden of the Kooloo-Gooloo tribe. 

When we say fairest, we mean, of course, bar 
tint. In that especial item Djijisuma was of a 
delicious brown that would have shown to ad- 
vantage on a meerschaum. Her fairness lay 
more in form and style. 

But we digress. 

Amid the dusky forest-shades let us seek 
Nshiego-Mboudje and his beloved. 

Have you never felt that sense of possession, 
of virile mastery that fills the masculine bosom 
when it has the sweet assurance that the feminine 
ditto is, so to speak, willin’? 

It is this instinctive assertion of the material 
in our nature that causes Nshiego-Mboudje to 














garded ‘as.a specimen of masculine humanity, 
would go.far toward justifying the assertion. 
We cannot’ be happy, now, unless she is 
among us. At°the quaint little kick that we 
have learned to know so well, the most per- 
tinacious of blue-devils vanish... There is magic 
in her shrug. There is merrimentsia her wink 
Indeed; the diva is 


which: are. not altogether commendable in a 
diva—such, for instance, as placing her dainty 
digits taher nose after the manner of the festive. 
Arab of the streets. ° 

But she is privileged, this diva bouffante..We 
love her too well ‘to criticise... Every year we 
watch with more and more. expectancy for her 
arrival from the sunny south or from over-seas. 
Long may it be before: the advent of that sad 
year when she will.come no more. For we 
have learned to sing with de Musset ‘aprés 
avoir Aimée, il.faut toujours Aimée!” 

Long, ah, long may she be spared to us, to 
thrum: on the light guitar of la Périchole; to 
carol ‘‘c’est le fameux régiment” in the camp 
of Gérolstein; to-wear the ribbon of Giroflé; to 
“se recueillir”’ before the celebrated “tableau 
de famille”’ of la Belle Héléne; and to assert 
with unsubdued vigor: her .relationship to the 
families of Bruscambille arid Angot—Our Na- 
turalized ‘Prima Donna. 








A-PATENT’ Has been taken out for a pro- 
tecting stern for the use of book-agents and 
lightning-rod men. It is automatic, and spreads 
out a double row of spikes, like an inverted 
peacock’s. tail, whenever the wearer turns to 


‘own inferiority, and the transcendant: purity 


gracious womanhood, that [—” et cetera. 


shimmering glories of the dolphin’s back. The 
pleasing humility which Nshiego has sought to 
indicate in this—to us—novel manner, presently 
gives place to a sensation of ecstatic delight, 
which permeates his whole being. 


+ 


moment caps the inexpressible climax of inef- 
fable delight!” - 

No; he*relieves_his’surcharged heart after a 
different fashion. ~ 


drag the gentle Djijisuma to-the trysting-place 
by the hair of her head. 

With us this feeling would take the form of 
an emphatic remark: “ Darling, you are mine 
—mine only—mine forever!”—with concomi- 
tant canoodlement. 

Africa expresses itself differently, that is all. 

Arrived at the locality sacred to the maho- 
gany-hued Aphrodite of the locality, a change 
comes o’er the spirit of Nshiego-Mboudje’s 
dream_ 

There.are moments when every man must 
feel, in the presence of the woman he loves, his 


and sweetness which lift her into a region from 
which his grosser spirit is forever excluded. 
Such a monent has struck Nshiego. 
Prostrating himself before the maiden, he 
seeks to give vent to his new born emotion by 
expectorating on the ground in frontiof him, 
making a smal! puddle, and rubbing: his nose 
therein. 
Is not this precisely the same idéa which we 
strive to make clear when we say: ‘‘ My love, 
you are so far above me im your sweet and 


But the phases of love are evanescent as the 


But Nshiego does not put his hand on his 


breast and quote Swinburne, and say: “ This 


conceit we are apt to think that we alone | 
can appreciate the more recondite mysteries— | 


We think that with others love is gross and | 











| lover’s knot, he rolls rapidly over the green- 
|sward. Suddenly untying himself, with one gi- 
gantic bound he reaches the top of the highest 
tree in the vicinity, and there, poising himself 
on his head, he breaks forth into a wild pan 
This pean consists 
| of a repetition of the syllables ‘‘ o-why-e-ha-ho 
—o-why-e-ha-fo/” indefinitely prolonged. 

But ere this interesting performance is ended, 
another pang of the delicious malady thrills 
him through and through with a strange and 
subtle agony. Can it be true, this bliss? Is it 
not all a dream—and before long will not the 
stern hand of fate awake him, and positively 
decline to let him sleep again? He can not 
realize it. It is all so incredible, so mysterious, 
so delightful, that for his own assurance he is 
obliged to descend from the tree, and, leaping 
madly toward the angelic Djijisuma thrust his 
thumb into her lovely ribs. Then, and not till 
then, can he believe that he is not the toy of a 
mocking vision. 

Under such circumstances, we should confine 
ourselves to saying: ‘‘Can this be true? tell 
me, oh, tell me, love!” 

Which is where Central Africa has the call 
on us. 

And now, various complex emotions exercise 
successive sway over the heart of Nshiego. A 
sudden, unaccountable touch of jealousy causes 
him to turn a series of cart-wheels around his 
lady-love: this operation affording him an 
opportunity of brandishing not only his fists but 
his feet in the face of Djijisuma, the unques- 
tionably fair, and potentially—in her quality of 
woman—false. 

A reaction of confident affection impels him 
to execute the war-dance of his tribe on one 
leg, keeping the other limb out of the way by 
holding his big toe in his mouth. 

Could he give more distinct expression to 
the sentiment which causes the white man to 


| of beatified exultation. 








say, ‘‘But you will be ever true to me, my 
angel!” ? 

Regard closely his agile motions. Is it pos- 
sible to misunderstand the significance of that 
hop, whose very rapidity and precision betoken 
that an unswerving devotion fills the heart that 
beats but for Djijisuma? Can we mistake the 
meaning of that slow and pensive somersault, 
in which the most obtuse cannot but see a 
manifestation of the melancholy apprehension 
with which all deep thinkers must needs regard 
the fairest and most promising future in this 
changeful world of ours. Woman’s love isa 
delicate and ephemeral thing, and Nshiego 
shows his appreciation of this fact as plainly as 
we can, even when we clothe our thought in the 
choicest vocabulary of poetry. 

But look! Nshiego’s mood changes. He 
forgets the sad possibilities of the future. He 
feels all a lover’s passionate impatience for the 
consummation of his dearest hopes. Every 
moment that must elapse ere he can call the 
loved Dijijisuma his own, in very deed, is to 
him an eternity of torturing suspense—an age 
of unsatisfied longing. 

And here again we may remark that Central 
Africa has the bulge on Caucasia—both in 
point of clear and unmistakable expression and 
in corresponding simplicity and informality of 
social arrangements. 

Nshiego-Mboudje knocks Charles Augustus 
in some things. 

Love is universal—of no clime—of no race 
—of no period. Wherever we find it, under 
varying forms and phases, it is ever essentially 
the same—eternal, undying Love. 








Ir is sad to reflect that all men must die; 
but the agony is alleviated when we consider that 
several millions of them are still whistling ““The 








leave a house. 


Twisting his lithe form into a graceful true- 





Sweet By-and-By.” “ 
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A BALLAD OF BURDENS. 


FOR THE USE OF PARAGRAPHERS. 
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HE burden of Green Peaches. Very light: 
And all things poisonous in some strange way, 
And immature green apples, stolen by night, 
And watermelons still less ripe then they, 
And huckleberries humorous for a day, 
And grapes at which no man his fun doth poke, 
And fruits whereof there is no word to say: 
This is the end of every fellow’s joke. 


The burden of the Small Boy. Nay, come off, 
Pull down thy vest, and weep, for verily 

The youth whereat thou hast thy jeer and scoff 
In his big days shall take some thought for thee. 
In his big days thou shalt be made to flee, 

Yea, like to one who hath the wrong man awoke, 
Mad with heap’d wrongs and with a shillalee: 

This is the end of every fellow’s joke. 


The burden of the ’Tater-Bug. Fat in spring, 
Fat and serene among the youthful hills, 
Through all the luscious summer fattening 
And whole and healthy in the autumn chills, 
Unmindful of the farmer though he kills, 
Contemptuous of coal-tar and of smoke, 
So that his paragraphic place he fills: 
This is the end of every fellow’s joke. 


The burden of Things Amorous. These commene: 
The maiden with the empty ice-cream plate, 
The youth who hath but twenty-seven cents, 
The other youth who swingeth on the gate. 
And thou shalt look upon the scene more late, 
He shaketh carpets, for the words are spoke; 
Also the mother-in-law shall be his fate: 
This is the end of every fellow’s joke. 


The burden of Bought Laughter. This 7s tart. 
A burden without any pleasuring, 

Three score of jokes for which thou hast no heart, 
Three score ground out ’twixt dawn and evening 
The cursing on thy lips, the Square cursing, 

The weariness ill-garbed in‘humor’s cloak, 

Make fun seem hateful and a wretched thing: 

This is the end of every fellow’s joke. 


L’ENVOI. 
Readers, and ye whom paragraphs make glad, 
Heed well the rhyme of one beneath the-yoke. 
The paragraphic business, it is-bad. 


This is the end of every fellow’s joke. 
H. C. BUNNER. 








THE LATEST EAGLE NOVELTY. 





New York, Sept. 26th, ’77. 
Dear Puck: 


A man who has been born and bred in the 
variety business shouldn’t attempt the legiti- 
mate. His intentions may be marvelous, but 
his achievements will be dire. 

We have among us an upstart variety mana- 
ger, who is striving desperately against fate and 
fortune to become legitimized. 

But it is a sad failure. 


This variety offspring, yearning for recon- 


‘it, becomes bored by degrees. 


PUCK. 
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Most terribly Chesterfieldian. 

He appeals directly to the haut-ton of the 
beer-saloon and the aristocracy of the Tombs. 
He speaks in beautiful tones, laden with noble 
adjectives. It is true that his language is not 
always heard in the parlors of Murray Hill; 
but that is the fault of the parlors or the Hill— 
not of the Chesterfieldian. 

He stands in front of his theatre like a mag- 
nificent Modoc in front of a tobacco store. 
But his presence, unlike that of the Modoc, 
does not attract. 

This may account for the very small number 
of people to whom the Florences opened at the 
Eagle Theatre last week, in a very silly farce 
called ‘‘ That Wife of Mine.” 

The Chesterfieldian manager stood in front 
of his marble edifice and looked sad. 

He thought of those happy bygone days 
when he was reveling in the sweet society of 
burnt-corkers and flip-flappers— of those bright 
hours of contentment when, for a trifling allow- 
ance a week, he would do six turns a night in 
all shades of character—or lack of character— 
and he wished he wasn’t a Chesterfieldian. 

I am sorry for the theatre. It isa pretty 
one, and has a good location; but nothing will 
ever prosper within its doors while the scent of 
variety clings to it. 

To the judgment of the variety management 
we may ascribe, perhaps, the production of so 
stupid a thing as that translated piece of ab- 
surdity, yclept ‘‘ That Wife of Mine. 

I can hardly understand how that very clever 
comedian, Mr. Florence, should have consented 
to appear in it: 

It is the flimsiest of flimsy sketches, with in- 
cidents enough of their kind, but with such a 
labored attempt at fun as to be distressful, and 
only their improbability to entitle them to be 
called farcical. 

Florence is an excellent actor, but he ap- 
pears to be wanting in discretion. 

Else why did he open at the Eagle Theatre, 
under a variety manager? 

Else why did he hrst open in that defunct 
specialty, ‘‘ The Mighty Dollar ” ? 

Else why does he now try to foist upon us 
three acts of imbecility that. do not give: his 
skill as an actor the faintest scope ? 

It is the appreciation 1 have for Florence, 
whose many clever performances have afforded 
me such sincere pleasure, that makes me-speak 
with such emphasis. But even the best legiti- 
mate actor in the world, with. a yariety man- 
ager, must fall short of attracting. 

“That Wife of Mine” occupied two hours 
of. the actors’ and the auditors’ time. ‘They 
were two hours wasted. An audience constantly 
on the gui vive for a laugh, and never getting 


I felt sorry for Florence. 

He worked hard and ought to have been bet- 
ter rewarded. 

But he is fighting against too many obsta- 
cles. 

His personal cleverness alone can do much, 
but it cannot do everything. 

I also felt sorry for the auditors—the few 
there were to feel sorry for. They had braved 
the orceal of the ticket-seller’s ill-boding squint 
and squeezed themselves into their narrow 
seats. ‘hey ought to have been treated differ- 
ently. It was only consideration for their favor- 
ite actor that kept them in their places till the 
close of the performance. 


‘That Wife of Mine” was played many 





| 


| 


struction, is Chesterfieldian in tone and bearing. | 


, 


nights. When shall we see the genial comedian 
in a role worthy of him, and affording him an 
opportunity for the vent of that beautiful mirth 
with which he is redolent. 

I imagine the variety management must be 
in conflict with the star, and, by failing to fur- 
nish the necessary stage accoutrements, bent 


Else _ are we compelled to put up with an. 
other revival of ‘‘’The Mighty Dollar’? 
Vexedly yours, 
Sizas_ Drirr, 
P. S.—While I am on the subject, I cannot 
help thinking what an aid it would be to the 


return to the realms of his ancient glory, the 
home of the ‘‘ ham-fatters’’-—to use a piece of 
technical vulgarity—and leave the beautiful 
theatre, reared by his misguided vanity, to men 
of education and refinement. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


“‘Struck O1L” strikes for the provinces on 
the 22d. 

A LARGE ASSEMBLAGE of our best citizens as- 
sisted at the first night of ‘‘ Marriage’. 

SOTHERN proposes to play Othello to John 


McCullough’s /ago at the benefit to be given 
to Edwin Adams. No joke—this is solid. 





‘‘ Pink Dominos” has frightened the virtuous 
provincials, who think they have struck Original 
Sin dramatized, and who fail to comprehend 
Cremorne. 


Mr. A. M. PALMER doesn’t intend to be 
managerially associated with Clara Morris any 
more. He will hereafter devote himself to 
healthy stars, exclusively. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON’s traveling contract is for 
$1000 a week. Half of the possible profit and 
improbable glory goes to French and the other 
half to Shook and Palmer. 


Miss FANNY DaveENnpoRT went to Philadel- 
phia on the 24th of September, and it is need- 
less to say that the fair Fanny was made warmly 
welcome in the city of her birth. 


SaM DEVERE has commenced his starring- 
tour with Mr. Frank Rogers’s successful drama 
“Jasper”. ~He..returs to this city in December, 
to fill a short season at the Grand Opera House. 


Tue; Union Square COMPANY remain. in 
Philadelphia only four weeks, and will probable 
‘play ‘*The Danicheffs” during the entire pe- 


‘the ‘Muscovite drama. 


THE Union Square closes its alia leiaiie pre- 
liminary season a week earlier than: expected, 
and returns to the paths of -rectitude and the 
French drama, probably with a new adaptation: 
of ‘‘Séraphine”’ 
and Daughter;”’ but it is the same’old coon. 


Vider’s ‘“Gotham”’, which is:said to bean ex- 
tremely clever play. ~ Mr. Wertheimber- talks 
about giving Mr. E. A. Sothern, a well-known 


actor of this city, one of the minor parts in 
Mr. Sothern is an able. young man, 


the piece. 
and deserves all the encouragement he can get.. 


‘THE WEEK has opened in a lively style for 
the festive first-nighter. He aired his. dress- 
coat on Monday at “Marriage” or at ‘la Mar- 
jolaine”, as he saw fit, or as he got seats; and 
on Tuesday he “assisted” at the opening of 
M. Durand’s season of French drama at the 
23d St. Opera House. 


GEORGE THE CouNT JOANNES is pressing his 
suit against Sothern with all the energy which 
beseems an insulted Count Palatine. The cari- 
caturing comedian was crushed by the service 
of papers last week. Up to that period the 
costs of action were $1.06. If the Count gets 
the injunction he asks for, he must give bonds 
in $30,000 or so. ‘The public is beginning to 
realize that this is not one of Mr. Sothern’s 
little jokes. Mr. Sothern is also beginning to 





on preventing the production of any novelties. 


realize it. 


legitimate drama if Josh Hart would once more © 


riod, as Philadelphia appears to take: kindly to: 


‘The title will’be-“ Mother. _ [ 


Mr. HENRI. WERTHEIMBER has bought Henri. 
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FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


No. XXVIII. 
AMERICAN ARISTO- 
CRACY. 

ERY a-as, this is the 
aw sort of uncer- 
tain and off part 
of the season, yer 
know, and a large 
majorwity of the 
would-be awisto- 
cwatic Amerwi- 
cans are in town. 
Others are still 
wanderwing about, or yachting, or doing some- 
thing or other, or haven’t yet weturned fwom 
Euwope. 

Don’t know if I shall stay in Amerwica dur- 
wing the winter or not. Jack and I want to go 
west and cwoss the continent on the wailway; 
but haven’t yet come to any wesolution with 
wegard to it. 

Jack Carnegie has expwessed to me his opin- 
ion of wepublican society. It’s gweat wubbish, 
he says. ‘There isn’t anything he-ah like soci- 
ety in Gweat Bwitain. 

Some vulgar fellaws get wich and think they 
are verwy high-bwed; spend a gweat many 
gweenbacks, and buy what they call ‘‘ bwown 
stone fwonts,”’ and dwive wapid twotters. !Their 
sons then think themselves herweditarwy noble- 
men, and a verwy superwior descwiption of 
fellaw. To pwove which, they twy to talk, 
dwess and act like English fellaws—a doosid 
good twait in their charwacters, by Jove. 

Verwy often it happens that these fellaws 
and their fathers spend or lose all.their pwo- 
perty, and then no fellaw ever hears of them 
again. So, as Jack says, it stands to weason 
that there can’t be any wegular and pwoper 
wepublican awistocwatic class while wiches are 
so pwecarwiously held. And fellaws can’t easily 
keep up the appearwance of wolling in money 
if they haven’t got it. Aw our set nevah aliow 
ourselves to be twoubled with these widiculous 
matters. \ Weally don’t see why we should. 

I suppose everwy fellaw who’s got any nous 
will compwehend what aw Jack means—that we- 
gular Bwitish society can’t exist he-ah, so long 
as there is no House of Lords and pwoper we- 
pwesentative bweeding. 

As things are at pwesent, a fellaw may be a 
gentleman one day and weally be a stweet- 
sweeper the next. Verwy awkward this must 
be. If an English fellaw were to marwy an 
Amerwican girl, it would be doosid curwious to 
have perwhaps her bwother or her gwand father 
—who were wuined—waiting on a fellaw in a 
westaurwant, or billiard-woom, or dwaper’s 
shop, or in any other disweputable situation. 

‘The Amerwican Parliament—Congwess, some 
of the fellaws call it, after mineral-water and a 
park at Sarwatoga—meets at a place called 
Washington.- I believe a generwal or pwesi- 
dent in historwy wather liked the aw name, so 
appwopwiated it. 

Everwybody says I ought to go to Washing- 
ton to see wepwesentative Amerwicans, Ya-as, 
perwhaps I may go; but how d-d-doosidly wi- 
diculous not to have the wepublican House of 
Lords and Commons in aw New York, instead 
of two or thrwee hundwed miles in the coun- 
twy. But these Amerwicans never can do any- 
thing pwoperly, as I have severwal times we- 
marked. 








Now we know why General Grant made such 
a sudden visit to Europe, and why he stays so 
long. He is afraid the Pittsburgh people are 
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TENT OFFICE FIRE. 
WN ODEL of a Manual Labor Cultivating 

SV) Sewing-Machine, to work six times as 
“SS slowly as by hand. Patent granted to 
Justus Schwab, N. Y. 

Model of a Newspaper-reading Machine, for 
the relief of journalists. Patented by the edi- 
tor of an exchange column. 

Model of a Steam Safe-breaker. 
by Jim Brady, Sing Sing. 

Model of a Family Regulator, with Baby- 
Spanking attachment. Patented by General 
Hood, ex-General C. S. A. 

Model of a Thunder-and-Lightning Machine, 
for the use of swearers. Letters patent issued 
to Zachariah Chandler, Washington. 

Model of a Patent Interviewer, brass- 


Patented 


mounted, with Fire-Escape Attachment. Pa- 
tented by Jerome Stillson, Salt Lake City. 
Model of a Nez-Percian Life-Preserver. Pa- 


tented by Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. A. 

Model of a Mother-in-Law Exterminator. 
Patent in dispute—several hundred applicants. 

Model of a Counting-in Machine. Patent 
issued to Joseph Bradley, Washington. 

Model of an Improved Prevaricating Bell- 
Punch, for use of conductors. 

Model of an Automatic Stump-Speaker. May 
be also used for Shakspearean readings. 

Model of an Electric Kissing Machine, with 
Paroxysmal Stop. Patentee 

Model of a Joke-Renovator and Re-vamper. 
Patented by Eli Perkins. 

Model of a Patent Fraud, by C. A. D. 

Model of Patent Part Learner, by a Crushed 
Tragedian. 








(Boucicaulted from the N. Y. World.) 


(HE process of courtship is, to all human 
beings, save those actually engaged there- 
in, much more interesting in the novels 

than in real life. Some one has declared that 
it is ‘‘ fun to watch other people philander,” 
though one would feel like a fool doing it one’s 
self; but with all due deference to the said 
some one, we believe that the contrary is the 
case—that it may be fun for other people to 
philander, but one feels like a fool watching 
them. The barter of chewing-gum and jujube- 
paste, the joint occupation of an arm-chair or 
a front-gate, the embellishing of conversation 
with sighs, ‘‘ darlings,” ‘‘owns,” “ pets,” 
“loves,” “‘ sweetests,” and such pepper-ginger- 
bread —these are doubtless to the sufferers not 
barely tolerable, but altogether admirable. But 
no one else. Solomon himself, an expert in 
affaires du ceur, and, in the matter of apparel, 
dressy beyond the wildest nightmare of any 
rural lover of the present day, found out at last 
that much courtship was a weariness of the 
flesh, and declared that there were two things 
which disgusted him, yea three which he ab- 
horred—the way of an arrow in the air when 
he was in its line of flight, the way of a ship in 
the sea with a stiff wind ahead, and the way of 
a man with a maid. His experience and opin- 
ion are those of all observers since. Mr. Jevons, 
in one of his most acute and painstaking essays, 
points out that the process of courtship involves 
a positive and heavy loss to society. 

‘* While the birds,” says our author, ‘‘ while mating, 
occupy themselves in the construction of their future hab- 
itations and the accumulation of household furniture, as 
moss, twigs, wool, horsehair, etc., the human lover inva- 
riably withdraws himself or herself from the ranks of the 
producers during the period of courtship. Setting aside 
the increased consumption of articles of luxury, choco- 





going to bring a charge of murder against him 
for his part in suppressing the Rebellion. —Phi/. 
Bulletin, 








late-caramels, cream soda, opera tickets, bear’s-grease 
and cologne, and the sentimental question of the discom- 
fort caused to other members of the family by exclusion 


MODELS LOST IN THE PA- 
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from parlors, sitting rooms, and other apartments of com- 
mon resort, each pair of lovers forms a serious drain up- 
on the resources of the community. It is true that there 
is a small saving in gas or keroséne incident upon the 
turning down of lamps, but against this is to be set the 
destruction of chair-springs by the superimposition of ex- 
cessive weight, the wear and tear of gate-hinges, the ex- 
penditure for fancy stationery, and a hundred other items 
that will readily occur to such of my readers as have 
been there themselves. Finally there is the item of the 
waste of time. The American Bureau of Statistics, in 
its last annual report, says, startlingly but truthfully, that 
if the number of hours annually wasted in that great re- 
public in courting were spent in labor, as the sawing of 
clapboards or doing of plain laundry work, the proceeds, 
placed in a sinking fund at 3 1-2 per cent., interest cal- 
culated semi-annually, would pay off the national debt 
in 32168546 years!” 


To this forcible presentation of the case we 
need hardly add a word, further than to remark 
that the Indians of the West have devised a 
plan whereby to avoid the losses and inconve- 
niences consequent on unscientific and unsys- 
tematized courtship. Accordingly they pro- 
vide that the fortnight following the first new 
moon of May in each revolving year shall con- 
sist of fourteen consecutive feasts of St. Valen- 
tine. All labor is suspended, and the unmated 
members of the tribe take to the sunny hills, 
young men and maidens, widowers, widows, 
superannuated braves and superfluous squaws, 


‘*¢ Their pleasure in the Wasatch woods, 
Fourteen spring days to take.” 


During that period no work is demanded of 
the unmarried or those about to marry. They 
sit on the same log unabashed, and younger 
papooses stint the whoop of mocking discov- 
ery when their marriageable sisters exchange 
sylvan sweetmeats with their lovers— 


‘¢ And dried locusts rush together at the touching of their 
lips.” 


The fortnight over, life in the camp resumes its 
wonted course, and for the next fifty weeks the 
Indian who intermits his daily duties to cast 
sheep’s eyes, chips, or other tributes of savage 
affection at his dusky inamorata dies the death 
of a Spitz-dog. 

The introduction of this system seems to 
us most desirable. Every dog has his day; why 
not every lover? A close season of two or 
three weeks would enable amorous folk to make 
as much love as they could were the time dis- 
tributed in driblets of two or three hours a 
night throughout the whole almanac. .The 
loving lunacy would of course be complete and 
intense while it lasted, but the effect might be 
such a cure as is wrought on sweet-toothed ap- 
prentices whom confectioners permit to eat 
their fill during their first month’s service. The 
full soul would loathe the chewing-gum, sixteen- 
line sonnets would lose their charms, an equita- 
ble ratio of seats to sitters would be restored, 
and for the remainder of the year the pillars of 
domestic peace would remain unshaken by those 
tornadoes and cataclysms of affection which 
make life in a shady suburban street intolera- 
ble, and add new terrors to Niagara Falls dur- 
ing the season. 


Puck, speaking of Mlle. Mario, of the Aimée 
troupe, says she ‘‘ has a sweet voice and a good 
idea of music, but her mé/iew doesn’t fit her.” 
This is sad—very. No matter how sweet a 
woman’s voice may be, if she wears an ill-fitting 
milicu she must fail to win the applause of a 
critical audience. If Mlle. Mario’s milieu is 
too full in the back, or too short-waisted, why 
doesn’t she return it to her dressmaker and have 
it altered? Or she might follow the example 
of Lydia Thompson and appear without a milieu 
—or any other clothing worth speaking of.— 
Irreverent and Inartistic Norristown Fara- 








grapher. 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 





(Zhis Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 


in enti 
ii was in René’s imperious disposition to 
brook no delay. Her man of business, 
‘>> knowing the nature of his tenure, obeyed 
her behest, and without writing a single letter 
put Tom Reynolds in possession of a shop. 
René herself saw the new house, and made sug- 
gestions which were readily accepted. She 
went with ‘om and his wife to purchase the 
stock, and in suggesting what they should have, 
looked out such things as she herself might be 
induced to buy if she saw them in a shop-win- 
dow. By the close of the week everything was 
ready; and on the following Monday the shop, 
with its stock of pretty wicker-work, was open. 
The heavy baskets that ‘Tom had learned to 
make were piled against the door--Mattie was 
prouder of them than all else—the window was 
filled with light nicknacks, and an admirable 
stock of useful articles furnished the inside of 
the shop. In a room adjoining Tom worked, 
pausing to listen for the advent of a customer 
or the fragmentary bulletins that Mattie occa- 
sionally brought. No. 1: ‘‘ There’s a boy look- 
ing in the window, Tom dear.” No. 2: ‘‘ The 
boy’s gone.” No. 3: ‘‘ There’s an old gentle- 
man and an old lady.” No. 4: ‘‘ They’re still 
there; they look as if they were going to buy 
the little basket with the blue ribbon at eighteen- 
pence.” No.5: ‘“rhey’ve gone.” No. 6, deliv- 
ered in breathless excitement: “I’ve been to 
the shop-door; they’re stopping a little way off, 
and the old gentleman’s feeling in his pocket 
to see if he has eighteenpence.—Sh! Herethey- 
are!” 

It was the eighteenpenny basket which the 
old lady would like to look at; and whilst Mat- 
tie explained its admirable qualities, the old 
gentleman stood respectfuliy behind his wife, 
and looked under his spectacles with smiling 
approval at the pretty young shopkeeper. 

Yes, the old lady would have the basket; and 
little she knew how she dispelled fear, and set 
Mattie’s heart beating with joy, by her small 
purchase. Mattie’s trembling fingers could 
scarcely tie the string about her parcel. 

‘* A very nice show of goods you have here, 
young lady,” said the old gentleman pleasantly. 

“Yes, sir. My husband makes those against 
the door.” 

** Ah, an very good, strong baskets they are, 
too. Capital ‘for potatoes, or coals, or horse- 
beans, or carrots, I daresay.” 

Mattie had the money, and wished her cus- 
tomers gone now, that she might rush to her 
husband; but the old lady had got her glasses 
on by this time, and was looking about her 
with curiosity, asking questions which required 
no answers, and behaving generally after the 
fashion of a good old lady. A knife-basket at 
three shillings and sixpence seemed so cheap 
and good that she insisted upon having it, 
though her husband, whose funds were low, 
and who knew he should have to carry it home, 
meekly objected. But the old lady was obsti- 
nate, and the basket was bought. ‘Tom gave a 
cough within his room to intimate that he was 
aware of what was going forward. 

‘‘You are our first customers,” said Mattie. 
Whereupon the shade of sadness passed from 
the good old gentleman’s brow, and he and his 
wife left the shop in delight, promising to re- 
commend the shop, and fully intending what 
they said. 

““O my dear, dear Tom, here’s five shil- 
lings!” cried Mattie, puttimg them into his 
_ hand. She pulled his head to her breast, and 
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kissed his curly hair, but stopped suddenly, 


possessed with a horrid suspicion. “Is the 
money good ?” 

Tom nearly broke his teeth, but without 
bending the silver. 

“Shop! Is anyone at home?” cried avoice 
from the shop. 

‘Oh, here’s another customer! 


I serve you, sir?” 


What may 


But the past was not forgotten. Despite the 
excitement and bliss of those busy days, there 
was time for Mattie to look silently into space, 
and think and sigh. She had a secret she could 
not digest, but which lay upon her like an in- 
cubus, and harrowed her in dreams. Beautiful 
Miss Biron had shown her what dangerous 
ground she had trodden, and the iniquity of 
doing a thing which she dared not tell her hus- 
band. She had deceived him; and even now 
she dreaded discovery. What could he sup- 
pose if he knew what she really had done? 
What but that she had renewed her love for 
Mr. Biron! Miss Biron believed that, and 
would not believe her; though her husband 
was so forgiving, could he help believing her 
guilty? Oh, how terrible it would be to be 
suspected of wrong and forgiven, and by him 
whom she loved so truly and devotedly! She 
was careless what Miss Biron thought, whilst 
her husband did not entertain that unjust sus- 
picion. She even suspected the truth, that 
Tom knew her secret. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she thought, 
‘“‘he knows where I have been, knows the 
worst, yet suspects still worse; and he is try- 
ing to forgive me now. Why has he never asked 
me questions about my occupation? Why has 
he said nothing of Miss Biron’s action in this 
matter, which should seem so strange and un- 
accountable to him ?” 

Watching Tom at moments when he was un- 
conscious of her preserice, she gathered con- 
firmation of her fears from his manner. 

Our moods are so various that one watching 
us for a particular expression will almost cer- 
tainly find it. It was so with Tom. He wished 
to know nothing, not a word more of what was 
gone. ‘That was all wiped away. He believed 
the best of Mattie, and would not think of ar y- 
thing against her. But he detected, by the 
subtle sense which Nature sends to one whose 
natural faculty is impaired, the care in Mattie’s 
heart. Was it that she showed a clinging love 
for him as one striving to do her duty, or to 
compensate some late defection? ‘‘ Poor lass, 
good little soul!” thought he, ‘‘striving with 
her heart and soul to overcome the inclinations 
of her nature, to forget the handsome and the 
perfect, and to do the hard duty that has fallen 
to her to love and cherish a disfigured, sightless 
husband.” 

These two were no artists in acting, and their 
best attempts to conceal what was at their hearts 
betrayed them to the shrewd eye of René Bi- 
ron, who could see the natural complexion un- 
der an inch of paint. 

‘‘T want you to come and see me at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” said René to Mat- 
tie, when she had heard the brilliant report of 
progress in the business from the husband and 
wife. ‘‘Can you be spared? My man-servant 
shall take your place.” 

Mattie would, of course, do anything to 
oblige Miss Biron, and her husband could spare 
her; but the little wife dreaded the morrow, as 
she wondered what was required of her. Miss 
Biron was pale, and her eyes flashed anger, and 
her lips were set and hard. Mattie was glad 
her husband could not see that look upon the 
young lady’s face, and she was glad when René 
reéntefed the cab and departed. 

René’s servant came at eight o’clock, and 
Mattie walked to the hotel with the fear of one 
going before a harsh judge to answer an un- 





known charge. 
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René was reserved; she spoke scarcely a word 
before she left the hotel, and Mattie took her 
place behind her as they walked through the 
streets. When she recognized that they were 
in the vicinity of Oxford Street she nerved her- 
self, and stepping to René’s side, asked with 
trembling lips where she was being taken. 

“You are going with me where you have 
been before, and I am about to end Mr. Biron’s 
acquaintance with you.” 

“Thank God!” said Mattie, falling back a 
step or two. She felt stronger now she knew 
the extent of her trial, and was glad to think 
that this unhappy connection was to come to 
a definite close. 

It was a quarter to ten when they stopped at 
30 Charlroy Street. In answer to her inquiry, 
the landlady of the house told René that Mr, 
Biron was not yet come. She had been in- 
structed to give the model admission to the stu- 
dio if she came before Hugh; and the two 
young women entered the room. 

There was a dais at one end of the room, 
with a screen at the back, behind which the 
model made such arrangements of her toilet as 
were necessary. On the dais René sat whilst 
Hugh painted: 

When she had removed her hat and water- 
proof, she said to Mattie: 

**You are to sit and be silent on the chair 
behind this screen. ‘That is all you will have 
to do until it is time for you to go home. I 
will tell you when that time is come.” 


Hugh was late this morning. The previous 
day, after deciphering the monogram, he sat 
awhile with the handkerchief in his hand, be- 
wildered by his discovery, and the strange con- 
clusions it suggested. ‘Then he referred toa 
note-book, in which he kept the addresses of 
models; and finding amongst them that of 
Kate Eason, he resolved to settle at once the 
question of her identity. He had been told 
that she kept a shop. Nothing was easier than 
to walk into the shop and make a purchase and 
an inquiry, if observation were not sufficient. 

He left the studio and directed his steps to 
Kennington. 

‘There was every reason for believing that his 
beautiful model was René Biron, and not Kate 
Eason. It was not impossible that a girl should 
be perfect in face and figure, intelligent, well 
educated, and a model; but such a combina- 
tion was singular, and it was next to impossible 
that one so peculiarly gifted should not be the 
subject of remark amongst those artists who 
knew her. He had heard of Kate Eason long 
before René had presented herself to him in 
that character; but with no especial comment 
beyond the recommendation that she was 
a good sitter, and knew how to behave herself. 
Now René was not a good sitter, but restless 
and impatient of remaining long in one po- 
sition; and certainly, as a model, she did not 
know how to behave herself. Never before 
had a model forced him to take up a sword in 
self-defense. He had heard nothing of her 
beauty, except from Charlie Brock, who spoke 
of it slightingly. Hugh had no reason to be- 
lieve his friend generally dull and wanting of 
perception, and he could not disbelieve his 
own senses. He wondered how the contradic- 
tions these circumstances exposed had escaped 
his observation so long. 

In Kennington he found the shop he sought. 
‘‘ Eason, Stationer,” was upon the fascia, and 
there were artists’ materials in the window. 
The woman who served him the pencils he 
asked for had the unmistakable expression of a 
professional model. 

‘* Are you Mrs. Eason ?” he asked, feeling it 
almost unnecessary to question. 

' § Yes, sir.” 

“Kate Eason ?” 
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“J am an artist. I have heard that you sit.” 

“T used to sit; but I have not sat lately. 
My shop and my children occupy my time.” 

That settled the fact that his model was not 
Kate Eason, and to his mind almost as cer- 
tainly that she was René Biron. Her beauty 
and her audacity coincided with the rumors 
that had reached him. But the crowning evi- 
dence was Fox’s prediction that, under some 
pretense, she would introduce herself to him, 
and seek to inveigle him into marriage. 

The behavior of this fictitious “‘ Kate Eason ” 
entirely coincided with that prediction, and 
explained all which had hitherto appeared un- 
accountable. Who but René Biron had the 
inducement to make him marry her? Who but 
she would have the audacity to undertake such 
a design ? 

His discovery altered the view he took of 
his own conduct considerably. He could not 
- feel regret for having kissed her hand now, and 
he saw no objection to his kissing her lips if 
she chose to let him. After that salutation she 
had laughed, and her laugh had struck but a 
dismal echo from his heart. What folly to 
weep because another laughs! It is good to 
laugh and to make others laugh. By George, 
he would make her merry once more! Why 
should he not take the tempting bait, now that 
he could see the hook and how to avoid being 
caught by it? He might love and he might 
ride away in the nick of time, bidding the siren 
be careful in future to choose a simpleton for 
her purpose. 

Bnt when he sat at night before his dear pic- 
ture, his spirits fell, and his heart ached over 
the loss he sustained by his discovery. No 
longer, even at intervals, could he delight in 
regarding this woman as absolutely beautiful. 
The white snow was melted, and, mingled in- 
distinguishably with the soil, pure no longer. 
He must worship her no more. He could not 
feel again that throbbing delight in his heart 
when some accidental incident suggested a 
purity of thought according with the holiness 
in her eyes. ‘Those eyes were liars, and her 
goodness but the mask of evil. ‘This canvas 
had more in it to love than she, since in it there 
was nothing to despise. And she was unworthy 
to be loved whom lately he had blushed to 
think of lightly. Henceforth he must regard 
her only as a creature sacrificing the noblest 
gifts of God to retain a possession which was 
not hers. There was but one name for such as 
she, and Hugh sickened as he thought it. He 
had rather she had lost her life than the sweet 
purity with which he at times had invested her, 

“QO you beautiful thing!’ he murmured, 
looking at the portrait with the tenderest me- 
lancholy, ‘‘ I would give you all that you want, 
and all that I have besides, if only it could re- 
store to me the perfect image I possessed.” 

He rather dreaded than desired to meet her 
the next morning, and it was late when he 
reached his studio. He was told that his model 
had been waiting some time. 

“This is the first time she has had to wait 
for me,” thought Hugh, walking up to his room 
slowly; ‘‘ I wish she had not come at all. How 
shall I behave to her? I need not trouble to 
dissimulate; she will read from my altered man- 
ner that I have discovered her secret.” 


The lighter thoughts and intentions had 
gone from Hugh as quickly as they came to 
him. He did foolish and wrong things occa- 
sionally, as all men do, but never deliberately. 

Once in the past, finding himself at the gates 
of the Mabille, he went in and danced, to the 
delight of his friends and the people of Paris. 
Another night he started from his hotel to repeat 
the performance; but the walk gave him time 
for reflection, and no inducement could move 
him beyond Punchinello in the Champs Ely- 
sees; and when Punch went home, he insisted 
upon foliowing an example so good. 
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And so on this morning he entered his studio 
with absolutely ‘‘ no intentions,” but some pain 
of regret in his heart. 

René was in profile, seated in a reclining 
chair, a book in her lap, a hand behind her 
head, and one little foot swinging idly. 

‘** That pretty boot is intended for my obser- 
vation,” thought Hugh; “‘ and its owner knows 
as well as I that I am looking at it now.” 

He shut the door, and René, turning her 
head languidly, without altering her position, 
smiled a sweet salutation. 

‘*God, how bewitching she looks!” thought 
Hugh, recalling to mind a surmise that had 
filled him with emotion such as was creeping 
upon him now as he gazed. Indeed the som- 
bre night-thoughts were already tipped with 
rosy gold. 

René, still smiling under her eyes, blushed, 
threw the book on the floor, and held out her 
hand eagerly to him, still nursing her pretty 
head with the other, still swinging the little 
foot. 

Hugh’s thoughts now sparkled and glistened 
in this light of beauty, and they were tempting 
witches who erst were warning spirits. He took 
her hand, still looking in her face; he pressed 
it, and would have unclasped his fingers but 
that hers clung. He held her hand thus for 
some seconds. Neithersaid aword; but René’s 
eyes told what no womanly tongue could say, 
and her smile was ineffably soft. He took the 
fingers to his lips, and gave them not one, but 
twenty mad kisses, and then held the delicate 
hand before his eyes. René still smiled, look- 
ing upwards to his face, blushed, still nursed 
her head, still swung her pretty foot. The 
sleeve upon her arm thus raised had slipped 
back to the elbow. Upon her naked white arm 
Hugh’s eye turned with devouring appetite. 
René saw his glance; and taking her hand from 
behind her head she pulled back the sleeve to 
her shoulder. 

‘‘What do you think of your model’s arm ?” 
she asked, in her sly drawling voice. 

Hugh’s answer was given on his knees in a 
hundred burning kisses upon the white, soft 
limb. 

‘‘ Whatever you are,” he cried, ‘‘ I am your 
slave for ever!” 

In one instant the expression of voluptuous 
Ixnguor in René’s countenance changed to one 
of fierce energy. Every feature of her face and 
body was animated with intense scorn as she 
sprang to her feet, her flashing eyes still upon 
the man kneeling by her chair. 

She struck aside the screen as if it were a 
gossamer, crying: 

‘And what have you to say to this other 
woman ?” 


[To be continued. ] 








Wuo can tell the value of a smile ?—Fx. 
The bar-tender.— Boston Globe. 


THis promises to be the most unhealthy fall 
since Adam’s.— Worcester Press. 


THE Graphic man says that “the blarney 
stone is the same as the sham rock.” 


GENTLY glide the days along, and the house- 
fly that knows his business will soon begin to 
pick up cotton-batting and hunt for a crevice 
| near the stovepipe.— Detroit Free Press. 





Now look out for the annual epidemic of 
‘Burning of a summer hotel—loss covered by 
insurance.” —F.xchange. 


Tue Yankton /era/d says that the price of 
a squaw has advanced to $7 and a blanket, and 
a hard winter is predicted. 





THE great orb of day plays “‘old sledge,” 
| for don’t we read: ‘‘On Linden when the sun 


| was low” ?— Whitehall Times. 


Wuat General Butler said—‘‘Keep your 
| distance, Mr. President; I don’t propose to be 
kissed.” — Rochester Democrat. 


IF you don’t want to be robbed of your good 
name, do not have it painted on your um- 
brella.— Zurner’s Falls Reporter. 


THE season is almost at hand when the new 
devil in a printing-office is liable to pie a 
bucket of coal.—Ov/ City Derrick. 


THE St. Louis Journal says: ‘‘ Many thanks 
for that little poem on ‘Autumn,’ but guano 
and piano won’t rhyme in our type.” 


In the bright Lexington of Kentucky there 
is no such word as flail. Out there they use 
threshing-machines altogether.— O7/ City Der- 
rick, 


Great goodness! A Radical paper in Maine 
has discovered that the White Liners of the 
South are still assassinating the Montenegroes. 
—Fhila. Chronicle. 


Wuat the milkman said when they found a 
fish in the lacteal fluid: ‘‘Good heavens! the 
brindle cow has been in swimming again.”’— 
Rochester Democrat. 


To the question, ‘‘On which side of a horse 
should the gentleman escort of a lady ride?” 
the Norristown Hera/d replies, by authority, 
*‘On the outside.” 


A BOARDING-HOUSE mistress, like the rest of 
us, has her weak and strong points, the weak 
point being her coffee and her strong point the 
butter.—Fhila. Bulletin. 


Tue London 77ruth states that Gen. Grant 
possesses a fortune of $10,000,000. It is pro- 
posed to change the name of 7ruth to “Eli 
Perkins.” —Vorristown Herald. 


One of the annoyances of gathering autumn 
leaves in Missouri is the fact that all the best 
trees are in daily use to cure men of the habit 
of horse-stealing.— Unknown Ex. 


Bocarpus, the crack-shot, is foolish to waste 
his time shooting at glass balls, when there are 
lot of savings bank presidents who would make 
splendid targets.— Phila. Chronicle. 


Wuat’s the matter with Dion Boucicault? 
He says the press and the drama cannot live 
together. Well, we’re sorry, old Drama, if you 
must go. Shake.—Wilkesbarre Times. 


Ir the Indians of this country want to secure 
their rights, all they have to do is to announce 
to the present Administration that they are all 
citizens of Ohio.— Phila. Chronicle. 


An Indiana editor says: “Coal oil, rubbed 
on the neck and head, will cure hog cholera; 
we have tried it.’”” Who can dispute testimony 
like that ?— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


THREE men were found hanging from a tree 
in Texas, and one of them was placarded: 
“They stole horses; here is where we found 
them, and here is where we left them.’”—A//a 
California. 


One who knows informs us that marriage in- 
creases a man’s happiness 50 per cent; but 
inasmuch as it takes five rows of buttons, at 25 
cents per dozen, to trim the front of a woman’s 
dress, we few single fellows can make money by 
not getting married until the style changes.— 





Depraved Bachelor on the Fulton Times. 
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WHILE we are wrestling with the momentous 
question of unemployed labor, let us pause to 
consider how steadily and lucratively employed 
is the man who minds his own business.— 
Brookville Jeffersonian. 


THE principal resemblance between a man 
who stops his team on the crosswalk of a 
crowded street and half a barrel of flour is that 
both make about a hundred wait.— Aridgeport 
Standarad’s Last Offense. 


MONTGOMERY SEARS, of Boston, was married 
a few days ago, and gave his bride a wedding 
present of a residence costing $110,000. Mr. 
Sears, we understand, is not a newspaper para- 
grapher.—Vorristown Herald. 


THE Rev. George Bull baptized forty per- 
sons by immersion in twenty-seven minutes in 
Savannah, and he is 80 years old, too. He is 
a “star” baptizer—in fact, a Great Dipper.— 
Astronomer of the Phila. Bulletin. 


WHEN a woman makes up her mind that a 
hen shall not set, and the hen makes up her 
mind that she will, the irresistible meets the 
immovable, and every law of nature is broken 
or prevented.— Boston Traveller. 


SaMuEL G. Rosinson died ,recently at 
Augusta, Me. As he could play t1ooo tunes 
from memory on the fife, piccolo, and cla- 
rionet, we judge that Samuel did not die a 
natural death.—Vorristown Herald. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE would not attempt 
to teach English grammar until the child has 
learned to speak good English. If Richard 
ever learned to swim, it was probably before he 
was allowed to go near the water.—Zowell Cou- 
rier. 


Since the introduction of ‘female post- 
masters” a girl goes up to the window and 
says, “‘Is there a letter for Miss Margaret Rob- 
inson ?” ‘* Yes,” says the ‘‘female postmaster,” 
‘-here is one from John McJones.’—-’. Y. 
flerald. 


A SHADIGEE farmer, aged fifty-four years, 
cut four new teeth the other day. He hadn’t 
got accustomed to them yet, and they fell in 
the straw-cutter while he was swearing at the 
self-feeding attachment. — Brookville /effer- 
sonian. 


THE man who has heretofore collided with a 
plate of soft butter when feeling around in the 
cupboard in search of something to eat after 
dark, now experiences a relief from the mono- 
tony by sticking his fingers in a pumpkin-pie. 
— Fulton Times. 

Exit Osman Pasha, with a flea in his ear. 
Slow curtain; ditto music. Twenty minutes for 
refreshments. After which the next victim of 
the paragrapher will enter with the air of a 
man who is about to be offered up asa sacrifice 
to science.—Od City Derrick. 


A PATENT hop-picker has made its appear- 
ance in Madison county; but as we understand 
it, you can’t snoozle around it day-times and 
capture a kiss from it on the sly, or go to a 
dance with it in the evening; so what’s the use 
in encouraging its manufacture?— Fu/ton Times. 


THE life'of Brigham Young contains an ex- 
ample which the rising youth of this country 
would do well to imitate. He was a poor young 
man and started with only one wife. But as 
the result of frugal, industrious, and economical 
habits, he leaves at his death no less than nine- 
teen.— Chicago Times. 


WE read in an exchange that “‘ In the Him- 
alaya Mountains trees grow up to a height of 
11,800 feet.” Only a young and inexperienced 
liar would write such a statement as that. An 
older prevaricator would have struck off the 
800 to prevent the raising of doubts.— Know- 
ing Bridgeport Paragrapher. 





PUCK. 


PHILOSOPHIC OBSERVATIONS BY THE 


EASTON “FREE PRESS.” 


— While the women are so busy canning 
everything they can get their fingers on, why 
don’t they put up some of this weather for 
winter use ? 


— The theological oyster drowned in luke- 
warm water is now reaching out for the pocket- 


book of the weak-eyed young man with his | 


hair parted in the middle. 


— When four women are walking abreast on 
the pavement, they will break ranks for nothing 
except a man with a paint-pot. 


— There are more men walking around the 
world on the upper leather of their boots for 
telling the truth than there are from rascality. 


— The exact sciences may demonstrate the 
precise distance of the most remote star, and 
make the phases of surrounding worlds as 
familiar as household words, but no amount of 
figuring will ever be able to indicate where 
the stone that a woman throws is going to 
strike. 


— The Philadelphia Chronicle yells out in 
agony: ‘‘ What is going to become of the last 
man?’ We don’t care a cent what becomes 
of the last man, or the first one, either. It is 
what is to become of the intermediate fellows 
that interests us. 


— Oh! there’s beauty in the morning, 

In the bluey, bluey blue, 

In the rosy golden dawning 
O’er the bluey, bluey blue; 

But the winter’s chill is creeping, 
With its blewy, blewy blew. 

To set your nose to weeping, 
All so bluey, bluey blue. 


— Somebody says that raw potatoes will 
cure drunkenness. This may be so, but we 
hope it won’t be put into practice before we 
secure our winter supply. 


A FABLE FROM THE WORLD. 
THE KIND-HEARTED SHE-ELEPHANT. 


A Kind-Hearted She-Elephant, while walk- 
ing through the Jungle where the Spicy Breezes 
blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, heedlessly set foot 
upon a Partridge, which she crushed to Death 


within a few inches of the Nest containing its | 


Callow Breed. ‘Poor little things!” said the 
generous Mammoth, ‘I have been a Mother 
myself, and my Affection shall atone for the 
Fatal Consequences of my Neglect.” So saying, 
she sat down upon the Orphaned Birds. 

Moral.—The Above Teaches us What Home 
is Without a Mother; also, that it is not Every 
Person who should be Intrusted with the Care 
of an Orphan Asylum. 


Ir is interesting to notice, in the pictures of 
the Russian battles, that the correspondent is 
always seen standing erect in the hottest fire, 
taking notes and making sketches, while the air 
is streaked around him with bursting shells. 
Occasionally, near the god-like form of the 
correspondent, may be seen the figure of an 
officer in full uniform, with his head reverently 
bared, and his hat tucked respectfully under 
his arm. This is the commanding General.— 
St. Petersburg Imperial Gazette. Quoted by 
Phila. Bulletin. 


WE are told that Mrs. Hayes fairly divided 
with her husband the applause of the people in 
Louisville. That was just and proper. A 
woman should always equally share with her 
husband—and vice versa. But did the Pre- 
sident fairly divide with his wife the—the 
lemonades and soda waters he received of the 
people of Louisville ?— Norristown Herald. 
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WE have a very talented young artist jn 
Bridgeport, but we fear some of his ideas on 
art matters will be considered most too ad- 
vanced by'the general public. For instance, 
his Homer, just completed, represents the poet 
as wearing a high and very painful collar, and 
| in the act of discounting another ancient gen- 
| tleman in a game of billiards. “He says our 
| pictures lack originality, and the most exacting 
critic will probably admit that there is a start- 
| ling novelty in this grouping. Mr. Homer ap- 
| pears to be playing a rattling good game, and 
| the plaid suit he wears gives him a very impres- 
sive and unexpected appearance.—Aridgeport 
Standard, ; 

One had a watermelon in a basket, and the 
other a big piece of corn-beef on ker arm, as 
they met at the Central Market, yesterday, and 
chatted for a moment. One had evidently 
been married but a few days, as the other 
queried: : 

‘“ Well, how do you like your second hus- 
band?” 

‘* Oh, he’s fair—very fair, but you see I don’t 
understand him very well yet,” was the answer. 

‘No trouble, I hope ?” 

‘‘Oh, no; though for about a week I feared 
there might be. He went around looking sad 
and downhearted, sighed every five minutes, 
and wouldn’t answer till I had spoken several 
times. 1 really got alarmed.” 

‘“‘And what was the matter—colic, heart- 
disease, or ague ?” 

“‘T couldn’t make out, as I told you, but he 
finally explained that he had another wife in 
Canada and feared she might come here. There 
the poor man was worrying about it for days 
and days, and I was thinking he was mad or 
going crazy. It was a great relief to both of 
us when he told me the real facts, and now we 
shall change our name to Thomas, move into 
a house facing the alley, and live as happy as 
bees.”— MZ. Quad. 


Two boys, surrounded by five or six others, 
sat on the grass on Ledyard street yesterday 
and played cards. A citizen, who knows that 
| card-playing leads into the broad road of wick- 
| edness, halted and said to one of the players: 

“Ah! my boy, don’t you know that you are 
in a fair way to be ruined?” 

“T am, eh!” replied the youngster as he held 
up his hand of cards and showed four trumps 
and an ace; ‘‘you just hold on here a minute, 
and if I don’t show you that the other boy is 
all wrenched to pieces and ruined to death, I’ll 
eat the jack o’ spades and cut my throat with 
' the jack o’ clubs!” 

He was taking every trick as the citizen 
passed on.— JZ. Quad. 


A CoLorep Diptomatist.—A_ well-dressed 
negro applied to the Judge of Probate of this 
city for a marriage license. He was asked how 
old his intended was, and answered with great 
animation, “ Just sixteen, Judge—sweet sixteen, 
and de handsomest girl in town.” The Judge 
said he could not do it, as the law forbade him 
to issue license to any one under eighteen. 
‘‘ Well, hold on, Judge,” exclaimed the man. 
“IT know dat dem girls am deceitful, and lie 
about deir age. She is nineteen if a day.” 
‘‘Will you swear to it?” asked the Judge. 
‘¢ Yes, sah,” he replied, and did. ‘‘And how 
| old are you ?’’said the Judge. The chap looked 
| suspicious, and replied cautiously, ‘ ‘Thirty- 
| five,” and added, “If dat won’t do, Judge, 
| I’ve got more back.” —.Mobile Register. 


| A LoveR of good coffee entered a grocery 
| recently, and, holding up a handful of ground 
| coffee from a big can, he inquired: “ Are there 
_ any beans in this coffee?”’ ‘‘No, sir,” promptly 
| replied the grocer. ‘‘How do you know?” 

asked the man. ‘‘ Because I was out of beans 
| and had to put peas in!” was the answer.— 


Unidentified Exchange. 
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“] TELL you that perseverance and pluck are 
“pound to win,” ‘said a Camden man ina cigar 
store on Saturday night. “ Look at the history 
of our country,” he continued, ‘and take for 
jllustration the following: Twelve years ago 
Dan Rice brought his circus into this town. 
He was not successful. Since then this plucky 
man has been tackled by the sheriff of every 
county he went into. Everywhere he failed, 
and all seemed hopeless. But what did the 
man do? Why, sirs, he went to the grand old 
Bay State; he persevered, and to-day he is the 
Governor of Massachusetts. There’s an illus- 
tration for you.” —Camden Post. 


THE style for wedding invitations this season 
is exceedingly simple, being merely a plain 
single sheet of paper scantily worded. ‘They 
are likely to become popular because they cost 
about $10 less per hundred than the former 
elaborate ones, and even the love-wrecked soul 
of humanity is beginning to appreciate the fact 
that $10 will buy a heap of pork and pancakes. 
—Fulton Times. 


A FEw days ago a well known resident of 
Orville went home drunk—in brief, very drunk. 
His good wife met him at the door and forth- 
with began a vigorous -castigation with her 
tongue, concluding with a little wholesome 
taunting upon his befuddled condition. The 
old man braced up against the door-post, took 
an extra hitch to his trowsers and said: “Be I, 
hic, drunk? I say, hic, Mariar, be I drunk? 
It’s a, hic, lie, I ain’t, hic, drunk, an’ you know 
it, hic, Mariar. But when I, hic, git sober, I’ll 
remember it, hic, agin you, Mariar. See- 
fidont.”— Syracuse Standard. 


WE referred last week to the sad fate of Mr. 
Bates, of Vermont, who dropped dead while 
carrying in fire wood. ‘The paragraph did not 
have at all the expected effect, and over twenty 
Romans complain that they are obliged to carry 
in wood by the cord now. One man on Liberty 
street detected his wife taking wood back to 
the woodshed so she could make him bring it 
in again.— Rome Sentinel. 
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Received the First Prize at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
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Pamphie & Book -Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 

a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 





To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 


hausted, the cartoon has been published asa 


newsdealer in the country. 
‘“*PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 North William Street, 
New York. 
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Mad‘son Square, 


BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
AND JUST THE THING FOR 


Try LAMERIQUE SUMMER SMOKING! 


MIXTURE OF PERIQUE AND VANITY FAIR- 
Only best French Cigarette wane used. Highest Cen- 
tennial Award. Sample by Mail, 15 Cents. 
Ask your dealer for our goods. Five Prize Medals. 
WM.S. KIMBALL & CO., 
Prertess Topacco Works. Rochester, N. ¥ 





The Best CIGARETTE 














PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS, 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 


No. 78 Joun Srreer, N. Y. P. O. Box 1029. 
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Sole Agents for 
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Tlustrated Almanac, 


(GERMAN.) 


160 pp. boards. 


8vo. 


EDITED BY 


LEDPOLD SCHENCK and GEORG ASMUS. 


WITH 


109 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
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PATEN NT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, Publishers ** Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
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3. The “Intellectual Department” at home traces 
#0 Saar Stanley's course on the map 
aie ‘obeys orders and advertises the Great Am. | 
nal in the heart of Africa. 
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4. Until further notice the Great American Journal 
will blow its own horn, as heretofore 


sites 


“The Herald becomes widely circulated and appre- 








RIDING HIS HOBBY. 
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